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INDIAN COMMITTEE OF ILLINOIS YEARLY 
MEETING. 


From the report of this committee we have 
selected such portions as have not before ap- 
peared in our paper, giving the latest data 
that has been received concerning Friends’ 
work among the Indians. Eps. 


To the Committee of Illinois Yearly Meeting 
upon Indian Affairs. 


Since last report Cyrus Blackburn, one of 
our members of the Executive Committee, 
attended the convention in Baltimore, which 
proved to be quite a satisfactory and interest- 
ing occasion. 

The subject of Industrial Boarding Schools 
for Indian youth at places distant from the 
influences of Indian Reservations, receiving 
their support chiefly from government or 
tribal funds, as in the cases of the Indian 
schools at Carlisle, Pa., and Hampton, Va., 
but under the care and oversight of the So- 
ciety of Friends, engaged the attention of the 
convention, and school buildings now or about 
to be vacated by removing Indian tribes, were 
mentioned as admirably adapted for such pur- 
pose. The vast importance of schools of this 
character to the government, citizens of the 
United States, and Indians, was duly appre- 
ciated, and the subject referred to the execu- 
tive committee for attention and action as 
way opened. 
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At this convention there was an assessment 
of two hundred dollars levied, our quota be- 
ing eight dollars (postal order ten cents), 
which has been paid. 


A convention was held in Philadelphia in 
Fifth month last, the proceedings of which 
are herewith submitted. I might add, how- 
ever, that the consolidation of those tribes 
spoken of, the Great Nemaha with the Pota- 
wattomie Agencies, has been confirmed, and 
the agency given to the latter agent, which, 
relieves us, the Society of Friends, of all the 
agencies except the Santee and Flaundreu 
Agency, under Isaiah Lightener. 


From recent information received from 
Cyrus Blackburn we learn that Isaiah Light- 
ener’s term of office expired 30th of Sixth- 
month last, at which time there was a strong 
effort upon the part of political officials to have 
him removed, through misrepresentations as 
to his official career. But the department 
thought best to investigate those charges, and 
sent an officer there for that purpose. Those 
charges, after a thorough investigation, 
proving groundless, Isaiah Lightener was 
promptly renominated and confirmed by the 
Senate. Not longsince, in conversation (says 
Cyrus Blackburn) with Commissioner Price, 
he remarked that he, Isaiah Lightener, was a 
number one agent. 


Our friend, Levi K. Brown, having recent- 
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ly visited the agency, has kindly furnished us | remarks were evidently received by them with 


with the accompanying letter. 

In conclusion, it is the feeling of the Execu- 
tive Committee that we should stil] embrace 
any right opening to aid in this humanitarian 
work. 

Signed on behalf of the committee, 

Josnua S. MILs. 

Ninth month 11th, 1882. 

GOSHEN, LANCASTER Co., PA., 
Ninth month 4th, 1882. 

To Joshua 8S. Mills, Samuel B. Walton, and 
other members of the Indian Committee of 
Iilinois Yearly Meeting. 

Dear Frienps: As Friends of your Year- 
ly Meeting are interested with our own in the 
welfare of the Santee Sioux Indians and oth- 
ers in Nebraska and Dakota, J have thought 
a brief account of a visit I recently paid them 
in company with my friend and neighbor, J. 
P. Ambles, would be of interest. 

We arrived at the agency on the morning 
of the 8th of Eighth month, and met with a 
cordial greeting from the agent, Isaiah Light- 
ener, and his family. The day following we 
accompanied the agent on a visit to the Ponca 
Reservation in Dakota, some eighteen miles 
distant, where he went to issue to that sadly 
wronged tribe some oxen, cows, etc., recently 
— for their use by direction of the 

nterior Department. It was truly an inter- 

esting occasion. Over one hundred of the 
chief men, women and children were present, 
notably “Standing Bear,” “Bird Head,” 

“Smokemaker,” and “ Buffalo Chip.” These 

were formerly chiefs in the tribe, and yet con- 

trol their people in a measure. 

The Poncas have made considerable prog- 
ress in agriculture; many of them have log 
houses, gardens, some corn, oats, and spring 
‘wheat, all of which looked well. They have 
also put up considerable hay for their cattle. 
Whilst we were there they contracted with 
the agent to cut and put up 200 tons of hay 
for the government cattle the coming winter. 
One of the Poncas informed us he had over 
800 heads of cabbage, besides other vegetables 
in his “patch.” 

Before leaving them I felt it right to ex- 
press to these people the pleasure it afforded 
us to visit and converse with them, to take 
them by the hand, and see the progress they 
were making in agriculture, and assure them 
of the good will the Society of Friends (of 
which their agent was a representative) had 
ever entertained toward the Indians; that we 
sympathized deeply with the Poncas in the 
trials and sufferings they had recently been 
subjected to, and rejoiced to see them back 
again on their old reservation, engaged in the 
laudable occupation of farming, which would 
make them comfortable and happy. These 
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satisfaction, a number expressing their appro- 
hation in their own manner, “humpt.” 

Standing Bear, evidently much affected, 
replied in substance: “I am glad to see you— 
to take you by the hand and hear your good 
will. Iam glad to get back to my old home. 
That is all 1 asked when I was in your coun- 
try—when in Washington,” ete. 

On our return we accompanied Standing 
Bear to his residence, a beautiful home on 
Running Water, where he had about fourteen 
acres under cultivation in corn, oats, wheat, 
and potatoes. 

Next day the agent was engaged in openipg 
bids for contracts that had beer advertised 
for lumber, hardware, and material, sufficient 
to build fifty frame dwellings, and paint them, 
for the Indians on the Santee Reseryation ; 
also one hundred cows, ete., which the gov- 
ernment was furnishing them from funds due 
the Indians on the sale of their lands in Min- 
nesota. When these fifty dwellings are erect- 
ed nearly all those who have commenced 
farming will have comfortable homes. 

In riding over the reservation it was truly 
gratifying to see the progress these people 
have made during the past four years. When 
first they were induced to leave their village 
huts they were disposed to settle on the river 
bottom, about three miles wide and subject to 
overflow, contented with cultivating a small 
patch of corn and a garden. Now, however, 
most of them have selected their 160 acres, 
and are scattered over the reservation; many 
of them have from twenty to forty acres un- 
der cultivation and comfortable dwellings. 
This season has been highly favorable and all 
their crops are good. It was nothing unusual 
to see from four to eight stacks of wheat and 
oats on a farm and from four to six acres of 
flax lying as reaped down, ready for thresh- 
ing. Their corn also was very promising. Some 
had planted fruit trees and large numbers of 
other trees for shade and wind-breaks. Some 
of these Indians had received encouraging 
letters from Hiram Price, Indian Commission- 
er at Washington, which they prized highly. 
A copy of one I annex. 

SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR DEPT., 
Washington City, July 18, 1882. } 
James Walther, of Santee Agency, Nebraska. 

My Frrienp: In a letter to this office, un- 
der date of the 26th ultimo, your agent in- 
forms me you have 32 acres under cultiva- 
tion in corn, flax and wheat, that you have 
trees planted around your house, etc. I am 
very glad to hear such good things of you, 
and you may rest assured that in time you 
will be fully rewarded for your energy and 
perseverance. The earth will yield as abund- 
antly for an Indian as a white man; all that 
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is necessary is for you to be industrious and | trouble, which time, labor, and patience alone 
take advantage of your opportunities, and | can overcome. 

you will be sure of* your reward. It may not| In conclusion, however, I may say that 
come as fast as you may like, but it will cer-| Friends have great cause for encouragement 
tainly come. Continue in your well doing | in renewing their labors in behalf of the In- 
that you may reap the benefits arising from | dian. During the past twelve years they have 
the new life you have entered upon, and all | seen them rise from the miserable hut to the 
the blessings and happiness which accrue to a | comfortable home and well tilled farm, their 
good, industrious and upright life will be| children educated, and a bright future in 
yours. Respectfully yours, store for all those who are willing to help 

H. Price, Indian Commissioner. | themselves. 

Another Indian, Daniel Graham, who had| With kind regards I remain your sincere 
47 acres in wheat, oats, flax and corn, had re- | friend, Levi K. Brown. 
ceived a very complimentary letter from the , 
commissioner, which he proposed to have | EXERCISES OF WOMENS INDIANA YEARLY 
framed, so highly was he pleased with it. MEETING. 

We also visited the mill, which is managed | Our meeting opened on First-day morning 
exclusively by an Indian, and found every- | under the solemniziug influence of our Heav- 
thing in order. They had ground some new | enly Father’s love, with fervent supplications 
wheat which made superior flour. to the Throne of Grace to be with His depen- 

In conversation with several Indians who} dent children, and we were made to realize 
had good farms we found them intelligent— | his gracious presence in our midst, blessing 
very desirous of improving their condition, | us most bountifully with spiritual food. An 
and anxious that the title to their lands in | aged brother in his earnest manner called us 
severalty should be secured to them, a meas- | to a review of the world’s history in its reli- 
ure Friends have long urged on Congress, but | gious growth—how step by step it advanced, 
thus far (unless the bill passed in the last|and new truths were opened to its under 
House of the late session) without success. standing. So wein our progress may thus 

On Seventh-day we visited the missionary | become capable of receiving the truth which 
schools, where we were kindly received. At| our blessed Master came to bear witness to. 
present it is vacation with them. We also | He was followed by a dear sister who placed 
visited the manual labor school under the } before us in a very clear light the subject of 
care of the agent, which was about com-| outward sacrifice as it was in former times, 
mencing the fall term. There were about | but how we were led out of it into the new 
thirty scholars, with a prospect of a number | dispensation by the example of our Saviour’s 
of more in a.short time. On First-day, in | life, and were required to give our hearts to 
company with the agent and his family, we | God as a pleasing sacrifice in Hissight. The 
attended their First-day school, in which the | impressive language of Scripture, .“‘My son, 
Indian children were much interested, after | my daughter, give me thy heart,” was most 
which we sat with them in their meeting for | feelingly alluded to, and the youth were earn- 
worship, several of the white employees being | estly invited to come forward and help-in the 
present. Master’s work. The meetings, both morning 

It was gratifying to notice that of the em-|and afternoon, were large and interesting, 
ployees at the Santee, Ponca, and Flandreu | and under Divine influence we were encour- 
reservations, no less than twenty-three are In- | aged to renewed dedication of heart. 
dians, at an aggregate salary of $6,750.| On Second-day morning the business of the 
Among these are two clerks, blacksmith, car- | meeting was opened by the reading of several 
penter, miller, herder, harnessmaker, super-| most excellent epistles from other Yearly 
intendent Poncas, superintendent Flandreus, | Meetings, which give evidence that the bod- 
laundress, assistant seamstress, etc., all fulfill- | ies from which they emanated are alive to the 
ing their duties to the satisfaction of the | vital questions which affect humanity. In the 
agent. Whilst the great majority of the| transaction of business much harmonious 
Indians are thus laboring to improve their | feeling prevailed. We are favored with the 
condition, and thus secure for themselves and | company of ministers and many Friends from 
their families comfortable and permanent | other Yearly Meetings, whose exhortations 
homes, there are some who are dilatory and | have strengthened and encouraged us. 
do not enter into the work as would be desir-|_ Third-day morning the state of society 
able; on the contrary, after planting their| claimed our attention, and, although many 
crops they neglect them, and wander off to | deficiencies are apparent among us, yet it is 
other tribes on a visit for weeks, thus discour- | evident that our principles are held dear by 
aging others who would remain at home, and | a large portion of our members. An urgeut 
subjecting the agent to great annoyance and | call was given by a dear sister to all of us to 
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aid in the business of the meeting by an ex- 
pression of our sentiments, thus strengthening 
the workers in the church, and a more gene- 
ral response was given. 

The answer to the first query called forth 
much counsel, and we were advised to so ar- 
range our household affairs as to leave us at 
liberty to attend to this very reasonable duty 
as by a little sacrifice we would feel repaid 
with sweet peace of mind; and also to accus- 
tom our children from early childhood to go 
and sit quietly with their parents, even though 
it might be only in obedience to their wishes, 
but as the habit of obedience to their earthly 
parents was thus formed, they would be en- 
abled to yield to their Heavenly Father’s will. 
One ripe in years and experience remembered 
when only six years old a Scripture text, 
“Thou God seest me,” uttered by the minister, 
so impressed her mind that in all the inter- 
vening years it had never been forgotton. 

The subject of arbitration claimed the ser- 
ious attention of the meeting, and we were 
admonished to greater watchfulness in the 
care of our children, thus removing tempta- 
tion from them by not indulging them in toys 
of a character that would foster in their little 
minds the spirit of war and a love of military 
parade. 

Much expression was called forth on the 
subject of intemperance and tobacco, and we 
were exhorted to extend our influence, as far 
as possible, to stay the terrible tide of intoxi- 
cation surging around us, producing disease 
and death. 

Much interest was manifested in the cause 
of education, and the feeling expressed that 
we should endeavor to build up our principles 
by a guarded education of the youth, and, by 
the introduction of pure literature into our 
homes, teach them to look into their own 
hearts for the promptings of duty, that they 
= grow spiritually as well as mentally. 

n Fourth-day the meeting for Divine wor- 
ship was large, and much excellent counsel 
was given. ‘lhe subject of a spiritual baptism 
as leading away from the outward ordinance 
was presented by the passage, “ There is one 
Seed, one faith and one baptism.” The Mo- 
saic law was limited to the condition of the 
people to whom it was given. To obey the 
voice of God, and not man, we must become 
divested of tradition, and come under this 
cleansing, baptizing power. It would not then 
be necessary to go to priest, temple or altar. 
The heart is the temple of prayer, and there 
may we ask for that daily bread which cometh 
down from Heaven, which shall nourish up 
the soul into everlasting life. 

Fifth-day morning the meeting convened at 
the usual hour, and the reading of the epis- 
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feeling of solemnity, as several dear sisters 
handed forth words of encouragement that we 
should be cbedient to individual duty, in or- 
der that the life of the whole may be kept 
warm. 

Thankful to our Heavenly Father for the 
sweet unity and sisterly love that has blessed 
us during our several sessions, and with earn- 
est. desires for increasing faithfulness in the 
future, we now adjourn to meet at Richmond, 
Indiana, at the usual time next year, if so 
permitted. Anna M. Srarr, Clerk. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
WILLIAM PENN. 


Among the lessons for the instruction of 
mankind which are taught by the dedicated 
life of William Penn, planter of a great city 
and founder of a nobie commonwealth, is that 
of a need for the preservation of the purity 
and vigor of bodily life, as a means of carry- 
ing forward his profoundly important work, 
and of leaving the deep impress of his remark- 
able personality upon his country and his 
age. The body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, and feeling it to be so dignified, the 
spiritual Christian must avoid everything 
that might pollute or deteriorate this sanctu- 
ary. Our powers, both physical and mental, 
as well as spiritual, are given by the Heavenly 
Father. We have no right to use them for 
apy ends which we know Infinite Goodness 
and Wisdom cannot approve. We may hope 
that our fellow-citizens*who have been re- 
viewing, with every accessory of illustration 
attainable, the services of Penn to this com- 
monwealth, both as founder and ruler, may 
perceive how much of his value to the world 
was due to his healthful and vigorous persen- 
ality. The noble mind and the deeply reli- 
gious spirit can scarcely assert themselves 
effectively unless the bodily temple in which 
they dwell, and through which they do their 
life-work, is, as it should be, sanctified to their 
use by purity, temperance and chastity. 

The faithfulness of this great man to the 
convictions of conscience, and his noble obe- 
dience to the guiding Light of the soul, also 
ought to command the sympathy and the ap- 
proval of those in this time who laid aside for 
a season their accustomed labors and business 
that they might recall the great epoch in the 
history of mankind when the “ Holy Experi- 
ment” of the planting of a colony among 
savages without the sword, and the conferring 
of entire civil and religious liberty upon a 
promiscuous body of settlers, was tried for the 
first time. 

The tremendous strain which was brought 
upon the conscience of Penn when paternal 
authority, every prospect of worldly advance- 
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life could afford, were weighed in a balance 
against his faithfulness to a conviction of re- 
ligious duty, and the scale of right and duty 
outweighed the world, ought to have its influ- 
ence on the youth of this day. There are a 
thousand 1]ls to combat in our times—dragons 
to be slain—demons to be cast out—waste 
places to be redeemed—walls to be rebuilt, 
and Augean stables to be cleansed. The 
world needs heroes and martyrs yet. It needs 
youth, purity, bravery, on the side of right- 
eousness, and the great man of two centuries 
ago has lighted a torch which should guide 
future times in the pathway of pure and en- 
lightened statemanship, of justice and benev- 
olence toward man, as well as faithfulness to 
the Creator. 

When dark days of suffering and trial 
came, who more nobly than William Penn 
sustained the crucial test? The story of cruel 
persecutions, of the insensibility to right of 
those introduced by him to highest privileges, 
of the ingratitude of the selfish, and the wiles 
of traducers, threw grief and anguish upon a 
generous soul, but it is not recorded that the 
apostolic founder of this commonwealth ever 
varied from the line of Christian charity. He 
blessed those who despitefully used him and 
persecuted him; he did good to those who 
sought to do him evil; he was patient with 
ignorance and unreasonableness, and he con- 
quered selfishness by a sublime generosity. 
We earnestly desire that somewhat of this 
noble, dedicated life may be found to be 
leavening the lives of men of our generation ; 
that they be found active, vigilant, faithful 
and true standard bearers of the banner of 
righteousness, as much now as in days sinking 
into the distance, when Penn first. set foot 
on these shores, 

We are not in sympathy with the effort to 
do honor to the good man who demonstrated 
the small value of the sword in the work of 
founding civilized States in lands hitherto 
under the control of the untutored Indian, by 
a display of military power and material in 
the city of his love and prayers. Not so can 
he be truly commemorated; and the Javish 
display of the myriad manufactures of Phila- 
delphia had a far greater measure of appro- 
priateness. But the quiet continuance in 
well-doing, and the constant effort toward the 
best attainable, is more truly in harmony 
with the spirit of the illustrious yet gentle 
founder of this commonwealth. No vain and 
boastful promise, or ostentatious display, but 
steadfast and faithful performance is the 
teaching of his life and work. And Phila- 
delphia may well be reminded at this time of 
the sweet and tender words of prayerful invo- 
cation breathed by William Penn over her in 





del phia, the virgin settlement of this province, 
uamed before thou wert born, what love, what 
care, what service and what travail has there 
been to bring thee forth and preserve thee! 
My soul prays to God for thee, that thou 
mayst stand in the day of trial, that thy chil- 
dren may be blessed of the Lord, and thy 
people saved by his power.” 

“Mercy and justice!” This was the motto 
of the founder of Pennsylvania, and we justly 
claim for him that he not only demanded 
justice and mercy for the religious body with 
which he was in communion, but that he as 
zealously labored to extend the same justice 
and as full charity to others as he claimed 
for his own people. No narrowness and no 
bigotry mar the fair record of this beloved 
disciple, statesman and prophet. Ss. R. 

Tenth mo., 1882. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HINTS TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 


In the aboundings of our Heavenly Father’s 
love sometimes one class of our fellow-beings, 
sometimes another, will appear to the mind’s 
eye as claiming the tender care of those who 
stand as shepherds and shepherdesses over the 
flock of Christ. 

They who are in the early walks of life 
need the sympathy and aid which y-ars of 
ripened experience bring, that in the sweet- 
ness of affectionate interest and a manifest 
desire to promote their highest good they be 
advised not to fritter away their precious time 
in vain amusements and the frivolities of 
fashion, which never satisfy, but rather be- 
guile the thoughts from the need of a prepa- 
ration for the real duties and responsibilities 
that will be laid upon them as time rolls on 
—duties that require fortitude and honesty of 
purpose, with high endeavor, that in all the 
varied departments of their lot they may be 
found faithful. 

Oh, could these fully appreciate the value 
of this beautiful period of their lives, how 
strong would the desire be to cultivate all the 
faculties of the mind so that they might be 
evenly developed—seeking the wisdom that 
is from above to guide, direct and govern, 
and the highest of all attainments—the gifts 
and graces of the Holy Spirit. Patience, that 
sits as a presiding angel, bearing on her vis- 
sage self-control and calm endurance, when 
need requires, will be added; and a love for 
order with firm adherence to the right will 
be cultivated, so that the soul is lifted above 
the fear of criticism, and moves in the free 
atmosphere of good intentions, having a force 
of will sufficient to turn from everything that 
is hurtful or trifling, and evanescent as the 
vapors that float in the air. 

My earnest desire is that such a band may 
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be raised up to take the lead, and elevate the | derstanding of this great truth it will be of 
standard of morals in both city and country, | lasting benefit to the church and to the whole 
to a completeness that has not as yet been | human. family. 
attained. Sarau Hunt. As the long lines of tradesmen and artizans 
Tenth mo., 1882. in the working garb of their several crafts 
marched through our streets, accompanied by 
the products of their skill and industry in all 
the departments of mechanics and manufac- 
tures, for which our State is so justly famed, 
it was hard to realize that only two centuries 
had passed since the ground upon which they 
trod. was an unbroken wilderness, roamed 
over by painted savages. It was a sight to 
arouse all the patriotism—the love of home 
and country and admiration for inventive 
genius that the mind of man is capable of 
containing—a sight one could hardly afford 
to miss, and seeing, would hold in remem- 
brance for the rest of life. 





To BE good and disagreeable, is high trea- 
son against virtue.—E. Smith. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE BI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION, 


While many of the features of the celebra- 
tion of the past week were out of place and 
directly at variance with the principles and 
practices of the great founder of our Common- 
wealth, whose landing upon the shores of the 
Delaware two hundred years ago it was in- 
tended to commemorate, there was very 
much that will be recalled with increasing 
interest as the mind is allowed to dwell upon | The people themselves were almost as great 
the incidents connected with that historic! a curiosity as the mechanisms of the work- 
occasion. shop. As the mass of humanity surged to 

It has brought into the foreground of hu-| and fro while the procession passed point after 
man thought the man whose inspiration gave | point of observation, wanting to see all that 
force and energy and ultimate success to the | was to be seen and sending up shout after 
“ holy eXperiment” which he had the courage | shout from the fulness of the heart of the 
to undertake. vast multitude, one almost lest his self-com- 

It has led to a fuller and closer examina-| mand in the general outbursts. 
tion into the principles and testimonies of the| Only on the first day, when the civic pro- 
Society of Friends and a better understanding | cession took place, was any want of order 
of his character and the spirit and power of | manifested, and then it was the crowding too 
that religion for which he was willing to turn closely upon the lines as they moved forward, 
his back upon all the honors and emoluments | afterward the streets were kept clear and very 
of the high social position into which he was littledisorderly conduct wasobserved. Every- 
born that he might cast in his lot with the de- body seemed intent on enjoyment, and much 
spised and persecuted followers of Jesus, called | kindly good feeling pervaded the immense 
in derision Quakers. throngs that occupied every available spot 

And in this investigation we have nothing ( which promised a good view of what was 
to fear; the aim and object of William Penn | passing. - 
in seeking a home for the oppressed people of | The Universal Peace Society improved the 
God on this continent shine out clearer and | opportunity and held meetings one day and 
more radiant as the light of impartial judg- | evening, which were crowded, and addressed 
ment is brought to bear upon the investiga- by able and prominent speakers. A smalk 
tion. It was not possible in the state of pub- | delegation of Indians from the Carlisle school 
lic thought at the time in which he lived to!} was present in the evening. 
rightly estimate him or his coadjutors, and it Sermons were preached in many of the 
is no marvel that he was maligned and the | churches of our city on the life and service of 
integrity of his purpose questioned. William Penn and on the distinctive doctrines 

As the simple faith to which he gave in his | of the Society of Friends, in which much can- 
adhesion so unreservedly is inquired into, its} dor and fairness towards the Society was 
adaptability to meet and satisfy the wants of | manifested by the speakers, and the meed of 
the seeking soul will be more fully recognized. | well-earned distinction was freely awarded to 

It was said in substance by a prominent |the man whose name is perpetuated in the 


minister of another denomination that the great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
distinctive feature of the Society was the doc- | ‘LJ. R. 


trine of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and : 

for this the Christian world owed the Friends} Happrness cannot be had without care and 
a debt of gratitude. It was an abiding faith | labor. The wealthy are apt to seek for it in 
in the presence and help of this light of Christ | a mere change of circumstances. This may 
in the soul that gave them such force and | remove a particular form of ill. But the great 
power, and if the inquiry which the Bi-Cen- | cause of unhappiness remains; namely, pow- 
tennial has started shall lead to a better un- | ers unused and conscience unsatisfied. 
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REPORT OF THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
FRIENDS FOR THE PROMOTION OF FIRST- 
DAY SCHOOLS WITHIN THE LIMITS OF 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, HELD 
AT RACE STREET MEETING HOUSE ON SEV- 
ENTH-DAY, TENTH MONTH 2\st, 1882. 


In the absence of the Clerk, Isaac C. Mar- 
tindale was appointed for the day. 

Reports were received from all the Unions 
composing the Association, by which it ap- 
peared 98 Friends had been appointed to at- 
tend as delegates, 72 of whom answered to 
their names. 

The report from Philadelphia Union shows 
708 children and adults attending their 
schools; they have about 2,500 volumes in 
their libraries and distribute 470 copies of 
Scattered Seeds. 

The Penn Sewing School has 134 names 
on the roll, including both white and colored 
children, averaging 48 in attendance; 117 
pairs of shoes and 335 garments were dis- 
tributed in needy cases. 

Friends’ Mission No. 1 has been continued 
under the care of the Union, but the need of 
laborers is felt in this service. 

The religious meeting on First-day morn- 
ing has been somewhat larger the past year, 
owing to the attendance of some persons from 
the Reformed Men’s Home. The average 
attendance at the First-day school in the af- 
ternoon was 41. The youths’ meeting on 
Third-day .evenings had an average of 38. 
The temperance meetings had an average at- 
tendance of 39, The self:sacrificing labor on 
the part of the few who conduct these meet- 
ings was commented upon and the hope ex- 
pressed that more might interest themselves 
in this work which must be prolific of good 
results. The library connected with the Mis- 
sion contains over 200 volumes, and the in- 
creasing interest of the children in selecting 
their books and the care of the same indicates 
that with enlarged facilities it might be made 
to exert an extended influence for good. 

Tbe report from Salem Union was satisfac- 
tory and encouraging. They have 438 in 
attendance at their schools, averaging 255; 
312 copies of Scattered Seeds are distributed 
and they have 1,604 volumes in their libra- 
ries. 


Concord Union reports a good condition 
among them: their average attendance is 686; 
they have 2,838 volumes in their libraries, 
and distribute 535 copies of Scattered Seeds. 


The report from Western Union, whilst it 
gave evilence of fewer schools, stated that 
the interest was in no wise diminishing, the 
prospect being that new schools would be 
added during the year. They have 320 per- 
sous in attendance at their schools, and most 





of the schools have libraries, but the number 
of volumes in them is not stated nor the 
number of copies of Scattered Seeds dis- 
tributed. 

Haddonfield Union have 442 on the roll, 
with 1,784 volumes in their libraries, and 
they distribute 280 copies of Scattered Seeds, 
The interest in their schools continues without 
abatement, but the lack of sufficient teachers 
is felt, as is the case in nearly all the schools 
of the various Unions. 

Burlington Union sends a very encouraging 
report, in which we were cited to renew our 
covenant to make dur First-day schools better, 
and to extend their influence. They have 
enrolled 488, with 2,120 volumes in their 
libraries and 250 copies of Scattered Seeds are 
distributed monthly. 

Bucks Union report 625, including their 
adult members. The school at Bristol having 
been discontinued, gave rise to much expreg- 
sion. As to the continuance of schools where 
there are but few children of Friends to attend 
them, the hope was expressed that here as in 
some of the other Unions where schools have 
been discontinued, that they might still look 
after the flocks which have been under their 
care, and perchance may find it expedient to 
again open their doors and take care of the 
precious children. 

Abington Union reports but little change, 
the school at Plymouth has been reorganized 
under quite favorable prospects; they use 
the prepared Lesson Leaves with, they believe, 
profitable results. These Lesson Leaves are 
used in many of the schools, but in others it 
is thought they are not quite adapted to our 
present wants. 

In all the Unions there are 60 schools, but 
the want of full reports prevent more than an 
estimate of the children in attendance; these 
are believed to be over 4,000, with nearly 
12,000 volumes in their libraries, and about 
2,000 copies of Scattered Seeds are distributed 
monthly. 

The committee appointed to examine the 
Treasurer’s accounts report a balance on hand 
of $258.33. It was agreed to raise the sum 
of $450 for the ensuing year. Blakey Bunt- 
ing is re-appointed Treasurer. 

The representatives conferred together at the 
rise of the morning session and were united 
in proposing the name of Isaac C. Martindale 
for Clerk and Emma Worrell for Assistant 
Clerk, which was satisfactory to the meeting, 
and they were appointed. 

The subject of the arrangement of a time 
for the various Unions to hold their meetings 
so as not to conftict with each other was in- 
troduced by the reading of the minates of the 
Executive Committee, and the Clerk was re- 
quested to enter into correspondence with the 
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Clerks of each Union, in order that the mat- 
ter might be adjusted so that no two Unions 
should hold their meetings on the same day. 

The Leafiet Committee, appointed one year 
ago to prepare a series of Leaflets represent- 
ing the testimonies of Friends, in order that 
they may be freely distributed, reported at- 
tention thereto, but have not been so success- 
ful as was hoped for in obtaining the endorse- 
ment of the Representative Committee of the 
Yearly Meeting; they are continued to give 
further attention thereto as way opens, and 
Henry S. Kent is added to the committee. 

Very interesting epistles from Baltimore 
and Ijlinois were read, and an essay of reply 
to Baltimore being read was approved and 
directed to be signed by the Clerks and for- 
warded. Louisa J. Roberts, on behalf of the 
delegates to attend the General Conference at 
Waynesville, Ohio, gave an extended and 
interesting account of the meeting. 

The following closing minute was read : 

We have had a large and interesting meet- 
ing, entire harmony of feeling has prevailed 
in our deliberations, many have been the ex- 
pressions of tender counsel and advice ; those 
who are teachers in our schools were encour- 
aged in their work, and the right hand of 
loving embrace extended to those who have 
not yet entered into this important service, 
with a desire that we all may seek to know 
our full duty towards those inquiring young 
and growing minds of our Society found in 
attendance at our First-day schools. 

Then adjourned to meet in Fifth month 
next on Fourth-day evening of Yearly Meet- 
ing week. I. C. M. 

Tenth mo. 25th, 1882. 


_ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, ELEVENTH MO. 4, 1882. 
BattIMoRE YEARLY MEeEtiNG. — This 

meeting is in progress as our paper goes to 

press, and in our next issue we hope to have 

an account of the proceedings, prepared by a 

Friend in attendance. 

An interesting session of the Joint Ixecu- 
tive Committee on Indian Affairs was held 
on the evening of the 27th of Tenth month, 
at which areport to be submitted to the 
Yearly Meeting was prepared. 

On the evening of the 28th the Represent- 
ative Committee met to consider and mature 
reports to be presented to the Yearly Meeting. 
This committee is subdivided, and presents 
reports on arbitration, temperance, prison 
reform, capital punishment, etc. 
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The select body held the usual meetings 
on the morning and the afternoon of the 28th. 
Valued Friends from other Yearly Meetings 
were in attendance, and the exercises and 
services were of deep interest. 

The meetings at Lombard street and at 
Aisquith street Meeting-houses on First-day, 
the 29th, were seasons of comfort and instruc- 
tion, and as usual, largely attended both by 
Friends and others not in communion with 
them. 

The general Yearly Meeting assembled for 
the transaction of business on the morning of 
the 30th. 


“Ture Hoty ExpertmMent.”—The events 
of the past week call upon those who are asso- 
ciated with the Religious Society of Friends 
to make a careful review of Quakerism and of 
its influence in the community. Two hun- 
dred years ago Friends were a majority in 
the colony, to-day they are a small minority ; 
then, all the important offices were held by 
them, while now but few are occupied by 
those of our faith. In numbers we are a 
small body, and in political influence insig- 
nificant. Has then the “holy experiment ” 
been a failure? If the idea of the founder of 
the State of Pennsylvania had been to place 
power in a particular sect, and there maintain 
it, we should have to acknowledge that such 
a result had-not been attained; but we must 
remember that while William Penn loved 
this Society as the one in which he found 
sweet spiritual communion, yet he desired 
that every one should be as unfettered as 
himself tc seek that particular form of wor- 
ship which was suited to his needs. Main- 
taining the right of the individual to seek the 
higher life in such manner as God might 
direct, naturally unfitted the Friends for 
leaders in a church which should be bound 
by sectarian limits; therefore they did not 
become the ruling Society, as was the case 
with the Puritans in Massachusetts. Friends 
were never a proselyting people, and their 
simple form of worship offered little induce- 
ment to those whose outward senses sought 
gratification to join in membership with a 
sect which depended neither upon books nor 
preachers. 

No doubt it was the wish of the founder of 
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Philadelphia that Friends should have a con- | power which sent forth the ship Welcome from 


trolling influence in its affairs, because he 
believed that they held views which were at 
that time in advance of many around them ; 
but the liberal thought was engrafted upon 
other stocks, and upon them the political 
power gradually devolved. The grand idea 
of William Penn, that the State should be 
independent of the church, had found secure 
lodgment in the minds of the persecuted 
Quakers, for their sufferings had revealed to 
them the injustice of a system where man’s 
sincerest aspirations were fettered by civil 
law. The thoughtful minds in the new world 
were not slow to acknowledge this as a prin- 
ciple which should be at the foundation of 
government, and that the influence of the 
Quaker statesman was not confined to the 
little colony on the Delaware ; the recognition 
of human rights and faith in the power of the 
people for self-government were admitted to 
be fundamental truths, and so far the experi- 
ment proved eminently successful. 


What is our inheritance as members of the 
same Religious Society as these pioneers of 
two centuries ago? The central and vital 
thought of Quakerism is that God is the 
teacher of His people Himself. Do we clearly 
see that principle is above and beyond our 
forms, our testimonies, or our church disci- 
pline? In the early days of our Society 
men and women preached the living truths 
for which they were ready to suffer and die; 
principles and not forms occupied their 
thoughts; it did not occur to the Quaker 
who refused to remove his hat, because he 
believed in the equality of all men before 
God, that he was establishing a form which 
should survive long after the principle for 
which he contended had been acknowledged 
to be true. So we have by inheritance forms, 
which in themselves are of no more value 
than the forms of any church, and which may, 
if we trust to them, stand between us and the 
light of life. 

When we consider Friends at the time of 
their rise, and see what their surroundings 
were, we find they were a phenomenal people, 
a light shining in the midst of spiritual dark- 
ness; but now the light has spread on every 
side, and the abuses of civil and ecclesiastical 


the shores of England no longer exist. 





BIoGRAPHIES OF WILLIAM Penn.—It is 
gratifying to be informed that just before, and 
during the late Bi-centennial celebration, nu- 
merous copies of the Life of William Penn 
have been purchased. These include “Jan- 
ney’s Life of Penn,” notably the cheap edi- 
tion, which in view of that event was pub- 
lished by Friends’ Book Association, No. 1020 
Arch street, and also “ Passages from the Life 
and Writings of William Penn,” for sale at the 
(Orthodox) Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch 
street. If the Bi-centennial shall have been 
the means of making the community better 
acquainted with the character of this truly 
great man, some of the inappropriate features 
of the celebration may be passed by as merely 
the doings of “children of a larger growth.” 

A thoughtful and observant reader of these 
biographies, who is conversant with the more 
recent history of our Society, can hardly fail 
to see that while a wish to do justice to Wil- 
liam Penn in regard to his religious opinions 
was no doubt prominent in the mind of the 
compilers, there is a tendency to bring to the 
front, and to emphasize such of his published 
utterances as are in harmony with the views 
of that portion of the Society of Friends which 
each represents. This is no more than might 
have been expected. But our early Friends, 
and conspicuously William Penn, do not ap- 
pear to have been called out from the differ- 
ent sects, and sustained through great perse- 
cution, in order that they might re-affirm and 
hand down to their successors the theology of 
councils and schoolmen. “The weight and 
stress” of their testimony was a new procla- 
mation of the old gospel, “I will put my law 
in their hearts, and write it in their thoughts.” 
They were faithful to this mission, and when 
they bore testimony to this Light (Christ) in 
the soul, or as they expressed it the Light of 
Christ, they used clear language, because 
they spoke of what they had experience of. 
But when questioned by their adversaries on 
abstruse points of theology, they generally 
replied by quotations from Scripture, without 
giving their own understanding of their mean- 
ing. It is not to be supposed that their course 
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in this matter was evasive or insincere. The 
religious world was then scarcely in the dawn 
of that Light, which in the years that have 
intervened, has shown the irrational character 
of some of the dogmas from which even these 
“sons of the morning” were but partially 
emancipated, has revealed to us that He with 
whom we have to do is a tender Father, ask- 
ing nothing of His children but the sacrifice 
of that which has separated them from Him. 


““ Not ours to look when cherubim 
And seraphs may not see; 
But nothing can be good in Him 
That evil is in me.” 


The want of clearness in some of the writ- 
ings of our early Friends, whenithey dealt 
with abstruse points of theology (so in con- 
trast with their clearness in the statement of 
their fundamental doctrines), greatly aided 
the spinit of controversy among Friends in 
the near past; those who held enlightened 
and rational views of religious truth finding 
abundant testimony in support of them in 
these writings, while those who clung to the 
popular theology were able to cite, and some- 
times, too, from the same writer, testimony as 
abundant in confirmation of their opinions. 
But we trust the day for that kind of contro- 
versy which consists of quoting authorities, is 
past. It may not have been unproductive of 
good, if it has taught us human fallibility. 
“He that doeth the will of my Father, the 
same shall know of my doctrine.” 





Susscriptions for Fair Hill Meeting-house 
have been received by the Treasurer since 
last report as follows: 


Charles Evans and wife............ccc.ssssseee $50 00 
Joseph Chapman. ............ceeesccccssereeeeeree 50 00 
I snc nosnrmininuneebnbontiiocs 25 00 
I IRIDMIRECIND, ... .... ccnvccneosescodnsonans 15 00 
EEE SPINEL, ccnncucnnevestanntevenseoesosens 10 00 
Henry C. Tys0n.........sccrccssesssccessecereceees 10 00 
FamRO FD . TRADI -0c00cccccccccccccvcccscscccee conse 50 00 
PA TR ii. cscnecnsadkaebiebsebceensbaenes 50 00 
i cae aca Lecenhiainsen 10 00 
Mary Ann Mathet...........2.-cccsccerssecsseeees 25 00 
ES STE OTTO RAC ATTE 10 00 
EE I nso cocina Sub cbbaneinbicdesenen 20 00 
IL UMD. |. savcohepebeenenvess seeenbie 5 00 
oc au seacnmeponennnaie 50 00 
Calvin Tagyert.....:.0....cccccccccosccssccocescsecs 20 00 
EE RE RIN, occ cncccopeevecneneseesenencs 50 00 
Abigail R. Wetstone............cccccccccscseese 5 00 
Emily T. Evans..........ccccccsscossceccsssesscess 20 09 


Spencer Roserts, Treasurer. 
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MARRIED. 


TROTH—AUGUSTIEN.—On Ninth mo. 
27th, 1882, by Friends’ ceremony, at Friend’s 
Meeting-house, Woodlawn, Va., P. Hillman 
Troth, and Elizabeth B. ‘Augustien, both of 
Accotink, Fairfax co., Va. 


BENTLEY—HALLOWEL.—On Seventh 
month 15th, 1882, at the residence of Henry C. 
Hallowell, Rockland, John C. Bentley, and 
Cornelia, ‘daughter of Henry C., and Sarah 
M. Hallowell, ‘all of Sandy Spring, Md. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES, 


The “ Swifts.”—HMigration of the English 
Swallows.—An article in the St. James’ Gazette 
says: The earliest among all our summer 
migrants to leave us ror warmer autumn quar- 
ters are those large, dark, rapid swallows, 
known best to country people as black-mar- 
tins or jack screamers, but to which ornithol- 
ogists have given the very appropriate name 
of swifts. They come ir spring a week or ten 
days later than their congeners—about the 
25th of April in an average year—and they 
are all gone again by the first week in Au- 
gust, only a very rare straggler being ever 
seen in England after the middle of the 
month. Even in Southern Europe they do 
not linger into September. No other bird— 


except their ally, the humming bird—is so 


ceaselessly active on its wings as the swift. 
Their monotonous shril] scream never ceases 
for a moment meanwhile; for the swift ap- 
pears to be all nerve and muscle—a sort of 
miniature engine for perpetual motion, self- 
feeding and self-governing, but using up all 
its powers from minute to minute, till at last 
it runs down incontinently from sheer wear- 
ing out of the unwearied vital mechanism. 

I often fancy that time to the swift must 
seem far fuller, and therefore far longer, than 
it seems to us. An hour must beso crammed 
with fresh impressions and ever-varying emo- 
tions in those quickly pulsating little brains 
that it must lengthen out subjectively to the 
apparent dimensions of a human month. 
Shelley once finely said, in one of those lu- 
minous philosophic moments which make 
him at times more than a mere poet in the 
purely artistic sense, that if an infinity of 
thought could be crowded into a minute, that 
minute would be eternity. Now, if one reflects 
that the swifis which are among broad Eng- 
lish oaks to-day will be among the laden vine. 
yards of Andalusia to-morrow, and among the 
palm-groves and mosques of Algeria the next 
day—not cooped up by the road in narrow- 
covered boxes, but winging their way freely 
with their own wide pinions, and looking 


421 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, | down with unobstructed gaze upon all the in- 





Gop speaks to hearts of men in many ways. | one can understand that perhaps to them 


tervening seas and mountains as they pass— 
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that wild sense of exuberance and richness in 
feeling which balloonists always tell us they 
experience in the upper air may be the regu- 
lar and habitual experience of these little 
birds’ aerial life. 


Swifts eat on the wing, drink on the 
wing, and collect materials for their nest 
on the wing. Hence, like all other very 
active creatures, they produce extremely 
small. broods; for the material used up in 
muscular motion cannot also be devoted 
to genesis as well. Long ago, Gilbert White 
was much puzzled with the difficulty, sug- 
gested to him by the swifts, as to what became 
of the annual increase which must take place 
even among such small breeders as these ; for 
though they lay but two eggs at a time, and 
set but once each summer, instead of twice like 
the other swallows, yet that must give a con- 
stant increment of population at the rate of 
about double every year, even after allowing 
for normal deaths of old birds. What be- 
comes of such increase? That was the question 
that puzzled the naturalist of Selborne; and 
if he had been a Darwin or even a Malthus, 
it might have led him gradually on to the 
great discovery of the principle of natural 
selection which has since revolutionized all bio- 
logical science. As it was, he came only to the 
lame and impotent conclusion that they must 
disperse themselves over the remainder of the 
world ; as though Selborne church-tower were 
the central Ararat of an unpeopled and va- 
cant continent, whence endless colonies might 
go forth to increase and multiply and replen- 
ish the earth. In sober fact, one-half of them 
fail to pick up a living at all; the other half 
just keep up the standard of the race to its 
fixed numerical average; for everybody who 
has watched the swifts closely knows that each 
year just the same number of pairs return 
punctually to just the same accustomed sta- 
tions in just the same ancestral towers. In- 
deed, that is the rule with the vast majority 
of species, animal or vegetable. There are a 
few which, like man, the Colorado beetle, and 
the Canadian pond-weed, are rapidly increas- 
ing and overrunning the world; there are a 
few others which, like the great auk, the bea- 
ver, and the edelweiss, are rapidly dying out 
before their enemies. But by far the greater 
number seem to continue absolutely invaria- 
ble from year to year, at least within the 
range of ordinary human observation. Out 
of forty thousand seeds of one common Eng- 
lish weed only a single seed on an average 
produces a full-grown plant every season. 





Brain by regarding everything from a 
moral point of view, and you will end by 
believing in God.—Dr. Arnold. 








From The Public Ledger. 
ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, Tenth mo. 27, 1882. 
—The comet still remains an object of much 
brightness and scarcely diminished size. 
The moon has moved around again so as to 
dim it, and its faintness in the moonlight. 
now, as compared with the similar condi- 
tions of a month ago, is quite noticeable. But. 
its general outline appears about the same as 
ever, and its 18 degrees of tail can still be 
traced out. Before the moon came, in addi- 
tion to the interesting features previously de- 
scribed, was noted a faint envelope surround- 
ing the head, the outline of which was no- 
where less than half a degree from it. The 
boundary of this against the dark sky was 
very distinct at that time, but the background 
is now so bright that the envelope cannot be 
distinguished. 

There is no question that the comet adheres. 
quite closely to the path of the comet of 1880, 
but it is not an unprecedented thing for two 
comets to have similar orbits. They may 
have been at one time identical, and were 
afterwards separated. An orbit of 8} years has 
been calculated for it. 

Announcements have been made of two 
comets, parts of the large one, which are mov- 
ing parallel to it at from four to eight degrees 
distant. The “splits” in the nucleus appear, 
however, never to have really amounted to 
splits, but have been rather condensations of 
the loose matter which seems to exist in the 
head. 

The next astronomical excitement will be 
the Transit of Venus of Twelfth mo. 6th. Pre- 
parations are made to observe it widely to 
secure the double advantage of greater chances 
of clear weather and a longer base line upon 
which to found the calculations. The obser- 
vations will consist principally of reeording 
the exact second when Venus enters and wher 
she leaves the solar disk. What is desired is 
the length of the chord of the sun she passes: 
over. This is obtained either by noting the 
times of contact, by measuring her distance 
from the edge of the disk at various times 
during the transit by an instrument especially 
constructed for the purpose, called a _helio- 
meter, or by taking a rapid succession of pho- 
graphs as she advances over the sun. The 
English will place their greatest reliance on 
the first method, the Germans on the second, 
while the Americans, who succeeded in 1874 
by photography where all others failed, are 
disposed to try it again. Their pictures- were 
taken directly from the object glass by using 
a telescope, 40 feet long. This was kept north 
and south, while a plane mirror at its end, 
moved by clock work, kept the sun shining 
in steadily. In 1874, the variations in de- 
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scribing what was actually seen in the Eng- 
lish telescopes produced a variation in the 
calculated distance to the sun of one and a 
quarter million miles. But experience has 
taught something, and the rules tor observing 
are now very well elaborated. The phenomena 
are discribed so that new observers may know 
just what to note the time of, and may all 
note the same thing. All telescopes of three 
inches aperture jor smaller are to be dis- 
carded, and all over six are cut down to that 
size by caps. 

Saturn is in good position for observing, 
about 8 or 9 o’ciock in the evening. She rises 
a little after 5. We see the south side of her 
rings, the earth and sun being about 23 de- 
grees from their plane. We have them 
about as near broadside as we ever do, and 
hence most favorably for seeing the openings 
between the rings, between the rings and 
the planets, and the shadow of the planet on 
the ring. 

Jupeter is two hours later than Saturn and 
presents a large number of the usual pheno- 
meva of her satellites. The nights of the 
3d, 10th, 16th, 18th, 23d,25th,and 30th of next 
month have the most plentiful displays. The 
presence of moonlight will not intefere with 
observations on these planets. 

On the 10th there is an annular eclipse of 
the sun, visible only as such on a few small 
islands in the South Pacific. On the 13th 
and adjacent nights we may expect the 
yearly display of the November meteors. 
They will radiate from the constellation Leo, 
hence will be the most plentiful during the lat- 
ter part of the night, if the moon does not 
interfere. I. 8. 


nm 
From The Nation. 


COBDEN AND BRIGHT. 
No one fact marks so clearly the contrast be- 
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one. His earliest efforts as a politician were 
directed against the union of Church and 
State, against capital punishment, against 
just those features in English institutions 
which are much opposed to the Quaker theo- 
ry of life. It is of much more consequence to 
notice that his eloquence itself derives its spec- 
ial peculiarities from his creed. His oratorical 
genius was, like every other form of genius, 
the gift of nature; but the specific character 
of his oratory has, in two or three different 
ways, been impressed with the Quaker spirit. 
Its peculiar beauty is its simplicity, its direct- 
ness, its massiveness. Let a Quaker be in- 
spired with eloquence, and that eloquence 
must of necessity resemble the speaking of 
John Bright. It is again to Quakerism that 
one may to a great extent refer a peculiarity 
in his speeches which has been more often 
noticed than understood. Bright has done more 
than most speakers to affect the convictions 
of Englishmen. But Bright—in this point 
utterly uniike Cobden—never argues. He is 
neither the sympathetic reasoner, such as 
Mill, who tries at any rate to enter into the 
position of his opponents, nor is he the cogent 
logical reasoner, such as Cobden, who meets 
opponents with an array of clear, forcible 
arguments, which, if you once grant their 
premises, constrain an almost inevitable acqui- 
escence in their conclusions. Bright’s strength 
lies not in argument, but in the statement and 
enforcement of the strong points, and espe- 
cially the strong moral points, of his case. 
His speeches against the Crimean War pro- 
duced in the long run as much effect for good 
or bad on public opinion as any speeches 
which have ever been delivered. The fruit 
they have borne is a good deal] more visible in 
1882 than it was in 1854 or 1857. These ad- 
dresses owe their effectiveness not to argu- 


|mentative force, but to the vividness with 


tween Cobden and Bright as the different rela- | which they bring before popular imagination 
tion of the two statesmen to their religious |the actual and indubitable horrors of war, 


creed. Cobden’s churchmanship is a matter of 
very secondary importance. It perhaps pre- 
served him from a special form of sectarian nar- 
rowness; it certainly had no other effect on his 
public life. George Combe’s “Constitution of 
Man” contributed much more to his moral de- 
velopement than did the Prayer-Book. 
Bright’s Quakerism, on the other hand, is the 
key to his character. It has colored his con- 
victions, his oratory, his political conduct. 
No one will ever appreciate Mr. Bright’s pow- 
ers or their limitations who does not remem- 
ber that the one Dissenter who has since 1862 
played a leading part in English public life 
was by birth, by training, and by sympathy 
a member of the Society of Friends, That 
Quakerism has given to Bright his deepest 
convictions, is in one sense, patent to every 


the apparent remoteness of the interests for 
the sake of which soldiers-are tortured and 
slain on the battle-field, and the immense ma- 
terial losses which counter balance the proble- 
matic gains of warfare. To the reasons for 
and against the war with Russia nothing is 
directly added. But hundreds who had never 
till they had listened to Bright realized what 
war is were forced while hearing him to rec- 
ognize the greatness of its evils, and thus to 
feel that nothing but the most unanswerable 
reasoning could justify a civilized or Christian 
nation for having recourse to arms. 

Exactly the same remark applies in prin- 
ciple to his speeches upon reform or upon 
Ireland. Here, again, what you find ix not 
argument, but the forceable statement of cer- 
tain facts which, as far as they go, tell in 
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favor of the orator’s conclusions. It were easy 
to find an hundred answers, good, bad, or in- 
different, to Mr. Bright’s proposals for the ex- 
tension of the franchise; but no one could 
read the utterances of the member for Bir- 
mingham without feeling, as he had never 
felt it before, the anomaly of the fact that in 
a country boasting of its free government the 
vast majority of the people had no share in 
what is called popular representation. His 
numerous addresses on Irish grievances, and 
his proposals for the remedy of Irish griev- 
ances, were and are open to much criticism— 
constructive statesmanship is utterly foreign 
to Mr. Bright’s genius; but, on the other hand, 
these speeches and these proposals made it 
absolutely impossible for any candid man to 
blink the facts of Irish misery and of Irish dis- 
content. English government in Ireland has 


‘failed of the result which it is the aim of all 


good government to attain: it has not pro- 
duced prosperity, happiness, or even peace 
among the Irish people. All Englishmen 
know that this is so; and that they acknowl- 
edge it is owing in great part to the speeches 
—one had almost said the sermons—of John 
Bright. For the point to notice in criticising 
his character is that he always has been a 
preacher, and a preacher of the Quaker type. 
The very essence of a sermon, as contrasted 
with an argument, is to appeal and give new 
strength to moral principles which every one 
admits—to turn truisms into truths. The es- 
sence of Quakerism is to regard the dictates 
of a good man’s own conscience as in some 
sense the inspiration of the Spirit of God ; and 
the salient feature of Bright’s oratory is that 
he preaches—that is, appeals to prevailing 
moral feelings and acts, speaks and denounces 
—with the certainty of a man who has been 
accustomed to regard his convictions as dic- 
tated by the voice of Heaven. 


THe August number of the Popular Science 
Monthly contains a very interesting article 
upon the influence of book men from the year 
A. D. 800 until after the discovery of Amer- 
ica. We refer our readers to the article 
entire, but as many of them cannot procure 
this we will give a few extracts from it. 


THE BOOK-MEN. 
BY THE LATE HON. T. WHARTON COLLENS. 


“ What a vast difference there is between 
us and our ancestors who lived three thousand 
years ago! What savages they were! What 
a polished people are we! Surrounded by all 


the glories and lights, blessings and hopes of 


civilization, we can hardly realize the fact 
that we are descendants of men who reamed 
in forests and deserts, of men as ignorant, 





















| superstitivus, wild, and brutal as the Comman- 
che Indians. Such, nevertheless, is the fact ; 
and the question naturally arises: How, 
through the ages, have our ancestors been 
able to overcome their abject condition, and 
rise to the heights of knowledge and art, to 
survey an immense horizon of truth, and use 
the magical bounties of invention? Did the 
light break upon us all at once; did we get 
all the superior advantages of science and art 
we now enjoy from a single hand or from one 
| inspiratio, or was the process not only slow 
and gradual, but difficult and terrible? To 
what or to whom do we owe this great change, 
this wonderful transformation of the mind, 
manners, and labors of the human race? 

We answer at once: The progress of man 
from the savage to the civilized state of so- 
ciety and to its functions and uses was indeed 
slow and arduous, and is due to the studies 
of solitary, thinking book-men, careful theo- 
rists, or inquisitive philosophers, who, in each 
generation, and one after the other, have pro- 
mulgated the result of their meditations. 

Understand us—we mean what we say: 
we say book men, we say theorists; and, if hu- 
mor prompts, it may add contemptuous epi- 
thets to the terms. We may say, if we choose, 
mere book-men, mad theorists, or dreamy phil- 
osophers, and still the proposition would be- 
true.” 


After reviewing the world of letters for the 
following centuries and the influence of the 
book-men, the writer concludes— 


“In England the Commons assert their 
privileges : no money to government without 
their consent ; the concurrence of the Com- 
mons with the Lords necessary for all laws ;. 
and the right of inquiry and impeachment by 
the Commons established. In Switzerland,. 
William Tell leads his countrymen to victory 
and national independance and republican 
institutions. In Italy, the mariner’s compass. 
is invented by Gioja de Amalfi. Dante, Boc- 
caccio, and Petrarch, those first lights of the 
dawn of polite literature, compose their beau- 
tiful romances and poems. In Germany 
clocks are invented, and Schwartz first puts. 
gunpowder, invented by Robert Bacon, to 
practical use, and some scientific mechanic 
builds the first paper-mill, Previously manu- 
scripts were all written on parchment. These 
were magnificient results, taking place in the 
midst of terrible persecution; but we under- 
stand it all when we know that in spite of 
every obstacle and opposition the book-men 
had, in this and the preceeding centuries, un- 
ceasingly labored amid the capricious favors 
and distavors of princes and kings to establish 
libraries, schools, and universities every where. 
They succeeded admirably, and every gene- 
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ration saw the increase of the number of those 
to whom the benefits of education had been 
communicated. Notwithstanding the fears of 
despots, the trial by ordeal began to fall into 
disrepute, the influence of the principals of 
the laws ancient Rome as Christianized by 
Justinian was felt. 

At last we reach the glorious fifteenth cen- 
tury, ever memorable for the invention of 
printing and the discovery of America. Why 
was printing invented? Because the demand 
for books had directed inventive genius to 
seek a substitute for the laborious and costly 
process of copying. Guttenberg, the inventor, 
was himself a lover of books and a scientific 
mechanic. Why was America discoyered? 
Because schools of mathematics, astronomy, 
and navigation had been established at Genoa, 
in one of which Columbus was educated. 
Thence, and in subsequent life, he derived the 
benefits of the labors of Lorenzo of Pisa, who 
had introduced algebra into the universities of 
Europe; and of Miiller and Boehm, who had, 
by their geometrical researches and theories, 
demonstrated the rotundity of the earth. With 
this knowledge, confirmed by observation dur- 
ing his early life as a navigator, and the 
works of Marco Polo, Columbus projected the 
voyage which resulted in the discovery of 
the Western Continent. But printing and 
the rotundity of the earth were not the only 
consequences of the studies of book-men in 
the fifteenth century. We have already men- 
tioned algebra, and have time only to state 
that the establishment of the first bank at 
‘Genoa, the Hanseatic League, the voyage of 
Vasco de Gama around the Cape of Good 
Hope, the first working of coal-mines at New- 
castle, Norwich, the first drama, the final 
systematization of musical notation, all took 
place in the fifteenth century. We sheuld 
also have shown how the study of zsthetical 
pennere in this and the preceeding century, 

y the societies and guilds of masons and 
architects, endowed the world with great 
painters and architects, and sculptors—Ben- 
venuto, Raphael, Angelo, Titian, and many 
more who have left behind them imperishable 
monuments of their studies and genius. 

Need we look back to recapitulate and con- 
firm the fact that the highest source, continu- 
ous movers and central custodians of the 
studies which caused these great events were 
book-men, school-men, and theologists? Let 
us rather look forward into succeeding cent- 
aries, and merely mention the names of Eras- 
mus, Thomas More, Francis Bacon, Descartes, 
Tycho Brahe, Kelper, Galileo, Newton, Dal- 
ton, Lavoisier, Shakespeare, Harvey. But no! 
the names of the studious thinkers who from 
their cabinets and labratories have revolution- 
ized the world, and to whom we owe the grand 


and beantiful civilization and works—arts, 
machines, products, conveniences, political 
science, liberty, commerce, etc., which we now 
enjoy, would take hours to enumerate. There 
is not a development of science or art that 
can not be traced back to the “eureka” of 
some solitary, plodding book-man. 


ae 
LINES 


Read at the Bi-Centennial Peace Meeting, held in Philadelphia, 
Tenth month 23d, lss2. 


BY SAMUEL SWAIN. 


In the blue shadows of this evening hour 
We hold a harvest home for garnered Truth, 
Gathered from fields two centuries have sown, 
And read our history from its cradled youth. 


Here where two races in kind purpose met, 


Beneath the smiles of autumn’s pensive wood, 
Meek in the grandeur of a mutual trust 


In Him whose counsel and whose name is 


Good! 


And gazing now athwart the mist of years 
Our hearts are grateful for the lessons taught; 
The growth of all that lifts our human lot, 
And seals the freedom of undying thought. 


Ged may have given to wandering beast and 
bird, 

The desperate right to know no rule but force, 

And hold existence by the death of those 

‘That mar their comfort or obstruct their course. 


But with His likeness He has given to man 
A reason and a power to lay the strife, 
Impetuous passion brews, and leaves no plea 
For brother to destroy a brother’s life! 


Creation’s crown and Wisdom’s latest child! 
Should live the beauty of subdued desires ; 
‘The jarless order of the ‘‘ Starry host,’’ 

The spiritual music of Celestial choirs. 


The flow of all things to a perfect end; 

The joyful faith that life will never cease; 
All sweet affection welling in the heart, 

As sureas man was born for growth and peace. 


The world is wasting in the wake of War; 
Its wrong and folly mock our Christian day ; 
The wise are troubled to their inmost being, 
And turn and shudder from its deadly fray! 


Rulers—tho’ drunk with power, or wildly 
crazed 

With strong ambition’s wine, bewildered feel, 

There is no need so many lives be crushed 

Beneath the plunging ball and pitiless steel. 


Oh, let the gospel light of hope and love, 
And deeper knowledge flame around the earth, 
Till in its brightness ad/ may read aright 
The sacredness of life and human worth! 


Oh, preachers ofthe Word that God hasspoken; 

Oh, prophet bards who hold the mystic lyre; 

Oh, lovers of all truth that feeds the soul, 

a high your lamps that burn with living 
re. 


And speed the radiant dawn that yet shall 
come— 
As oil to still the tumult of the seas, 
And _— the field with harvests long fore- 
l 


And sprout the desert rose—the Dawn of Peace! 
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DANIEL WEESTERS ONLY POEM. 
Webster, it is said during his literary life, wrote but one poem, 
and that was upon the death of his infant son. The poem has not 
appeared in print fur some years. 


LINES ON CHARLES’ DEATH. 
My son, thou wast my heart’s delight; 
Thy morn of life was gay and cheery; 
That morn has rushed to sudden night; 
Thy father’s house is sad and dreary. 
I held thee on my knee, my son, 
And kissed thee laughing, kissed thee weep- 


ing; 
But, ah! thy little life is done; 
Thou’rt with thy angel sister sleeping. 
The staff on which my years should lean 
Is broken ere those years came o’er me; 
My funeral rites thou should’st have seen, 
But thou art in the grave before me. 


Thou rears to me no filial stone, 

No parent’s grave with tears beholdest ; 
Thou art my ancestor, my son, 

And standestin heaven’s account the oldest. 


On earth my lot was soonest cast, 
Thy generation after mine; 

Thou hast thy predecessor's past— 
Earlier eternity is thine. 


I should have set before thine eyes 
The road to heaven, and showed it clear ; 
But thou, untaught, spring’st to the skies, 
And leave’st thy teacher learning here. 
Sweet seraph, I would learn of thee, 
And hasten to partake thy bliss; 
And, ah, to thy world welcome me 
As erst I welcomed thee to this! 


Thy father, I beheld thee born, 

And led thy tottering steps with care; 
Before me risen to heaven’s bright morn, 

My son, my father guide me there! 

LACK OF STAMINA. 

What is the fatal weakness, then, with this 
generation? Medical men assert that climatic 
influence has had much,todo with predisposing 
Americans to nervous diseases; but the real 
reason of this universal lack, as we may call 
it, of stamina or staying power in brains, now- 
adays, is the continuous and enormous drain 
made upon them throughout life in the edu- 
cated classes. There are the actual amount 
of knowledge which is absolutely necessary to 
a well-bred man or woman, and which has 
increased fifty-fold in the last century; the 
fierce competition for place, income, and pub- 
lic notice ; the friction of mental contact with 
all races and countries by telegraph and news- 
paper, which is incessant, though unnoticed, 
in its wear and tear on the brain; but beyond 
all this is the rapid and startling development 
among us of luxurious tastes, wants, and habits 
of life. From the day that the American 
child begins to notice his surroundings, his 
physical brain is subjected to all of these in- 
fluences. If he has any unusual power of in- 
tellect, or if he lays out for himself an ambi- 
tious career, he will succumb to them the 


















threescore and ten. His grandfather had as 
powerful a brain as he, and was as ambitious 
in his day, perhaps. But his more brief and 
meagre school training stimulated and did 
not exhaust his power. His way upward 
necessarily was made by more deliberate 
steps: his life was largely an out-door one. 
And, in the long intervals that passed between 
the coming of tidings from the distant world 
by horseman or slow-sailing ship, he had time 
to digest well his opinions and intentions. 
Add to this the comparative simplicity of a 
society to which art, music, household decora- 
tion, and even dress with its present meaning, 
were but indifferent terms. The atmosphere 
of life, in brief, was cool, leisurely and tem- 
perate. Now what is to be done? We can- 
not turn the world’s dial back; nor give up, 
if we would, the increase of knowledge, the 
fusion and the fraternization of nations, nor 
the larger chances for ambitious men. But 
even these positive gains do not pay for death 
or imbecility at middle age. We must give 
up something. That something ought to be 
the feature of the age which is of factitious 
value, its luxury and dilettante hobbies. The 
only way of lightening the weight laid now on 
the bread-winners for the family is for the fam- 
ily to go back to simpler modes of living. Less 
display, less indulgence of esthetic taste, less 
outlay on every department of social and do- 
mestic life, will lessen the appalling ravages 
of nervous diseases among us more quickly 
and more certainly than any secret of the 
medicines—New York Tribune. 





TEMPERANCE IN THE HOSPITALS. 


That intoxicants may be safely dispensed 
with as ordinary beverages is now generally 
admitted, but belief in the medicinal virtues 
of alcohol still survives; and the efforts of 
teetotallers are consequently being largely 
directed to the destruction of what they re- 
gard as a superstition. In the London Tem- 
perance Hospital, the annual meeting of 
which was held in the Memorial Hall on 
Tuesday, under the presidency of the venera- 
ble Samuel Bowly, of Gloucester, they have 
shown the public and the profession, in the 
most practical way, that every form of disease 
may be treated without alcohol. During the 
last twelve months no less than 351 in-patients 
and 1,761 out-patients have been treated ; 
and in no case have the medical staff pre- 
scribed alcohol, even as a drug, although they 
have full power to do so, should they deem it 
advisable. Since October, 1873, when the 
hospital was called into existence, 1,354 out- 
patients and 10,678 in-patients have been 
treated, and with results which will bear com- 
parison with those which any London hospital 


more rapidly, and will die at fifty instead of|can show. The non-alcoholic treatment of 
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disease is therefore now, as one of the speakers 
said on Tuesday, passing out of the region of 
experiment, and may fairly claim recognition 
as a well-established system of therapeutics. 
The example of the London Temperance 
Hospital is, Cardinal Manning assured the 
audience, largely influencing similar institu- 
tions, the consumption of alcchol in them 
being now much less than it once was. The 
significance of the fact cannot be exagge- 
rated.— Christian World. 


ITEMS. 


THE damage to the Panama Railroad by the 
recent earthquake is estimated at $80,000. 





THE promising discoveries of coal in Iowa 
have been followed by not less promising dis- 
coveries of iron ore. 


Texas reports place the number of sheep 
in the State at 7,000,000, and estimate the 
wool crop of the present year to be worth 
$6,509,000. 


A REPORT has reached San Francisco that the 
volcano of Kilauea, in the Hawaiian Islands, 
is again in eruption ‘‘on a grander scale than 
for a quarter of a century.” 


THE Bi-Centennial of the landing of Wm. 
Penn was celebrated in Philadelphia on the 
2th, 2th, 26th, and 27th of last month. It 
was estimated that during that time over a 
million persons visited the city. 


THE new bridge of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, across the Missouri river at Bis- 
marck, Dakota, was tested and formally opened 
to traffic on the 21st ult. The civil engineers 
composing the testing committee pronounced 
the bridge ‘‘one of the finest and most com- 
plete in the country.”’ 


PEARL fishing is pursued by no less than 
1,000 divers on the coast of Lower California. 
The pearl oysters are found from one to six 
niiles from shore, in water from one to twenty- 
one fathoms deep. The yearly product is about 


$500,000. 


NEw YORK city has aschool 250 years old, 
the Dutch Church School. It was founded 
in 1633, and has been kept up continually 
ever since. The present school-house was 
erected in 1860, and the Dutch architecture 
‘was perpetuated in its building. It is claimed 
to be the oldest educational establishment in 
the country. 


THE Supreme Court of Indiana, in a recent 
case, decided, where a defendant sold toy pis- 
tols with cartridges to two boys, such sale be- 
ing contrary to the statute, that such sale was 
also negligent, and the accidental wounding 
of one of the boys, in playing with the pistol, 
was the natural and probable consequence of 
the defendnt’s act in selling the toys, and he 
was held liable. 


FLoops and heavy rain storms, with light- 
ning, have destroyed and blasted large areas 
of grain in northern Italy, in the vicinity 
of Luke Como. A private letter states that so 
great isthe loss and destitution caused by the 
waters to the peasantry that detachments of 


soldiers were employed in delivering bread to 
whole neighborhoods that had had all their 
stores as well as their crops, that they were 
ready to harvest, swept away. 


TREE PLANTING ON THE PRAIRIES.—The 
Union Pacific Railway, besides setting the 
example of planting trees largely, have used 
every persuasion to induce farmers along 
their line to set out trees, and that largely, 
particularly of those kinds of timber which 
will be of service for ties. Forest planters 
are realizing thut there is no more profitable 
crop than timber, and Western farmers that 
there is no section of the country better 
adapted for the purpose than the prairies. 
Pine forests cannot be planted too soon on the 
great plains, and there cannot be a question 
as to their success and great future profit. 
Trees thrive wonderfully well on the prairie 
soil and take but a few years to furnish 
fuel, and soon are large enough for other 
purposes. : 








NOTICES. 





A Conference under the care of the Branch 
of the Yearly Meetings Committee on Tem- 
perance for Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Radnor, on First-day, Elevcnth 
mo. 5th, 1882, at 2} P. M. 

Train leaves Broad Street Station at 1 P.M., 
and returns about 5. Fare each way 88 cents. 

All are invited. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Eleventh mo. 5. Chichester, Pa.,3 P.M 
” 19. Berwick, Pa., 11 A.M. 


FAIRHILL MEETING. 


First-day, Eleventh mo. 5, 3 P.M., at house of 
Eliza P. Kirk, 2835 N. Eleventh street. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 


Committee of Management meet in the Par- 
ler at Race Street, Fourth-day evening, Elev- 
enth mo. 8th, at 8 o’clock. 

Wo. 8. INGRAM, Clerk. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


llth m@. 7, Nine Partners, at Oswego, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Race street, Pa. 
9, Abington, Byberry, Pa. 
10, Stanford, Chatham, N. Y. 
11, Salem, O. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 
13, Baltimore, Little Falls, Md. 
15, Easton and Saratoga, Easton, 


es 
16, Shrewsbury and Rahway, Plain- 
field, N. J. 
18, Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 
20, Centre, West Branch, Pa. 
Duanesburgh,Duanesburgh,N.Y. 
Fairfax, Woodlawn, Va. 
22, Stillwater, Richland, O. 
25, Blue River, Clear Creek, Il. 
27, Warrington, Pike Creek, Md. 
28, Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J. 
29, Southern, Camden, N. J. 
30, Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 


